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90,000 PEOPLE 
CAN’T BE WRONG 





HAT is the number who have booked cruises on the 

famous Pleasure Liner “ARANDORA STAR” to date. 
It includes hundreds whose names are household words in 
the Land. All these discriminating passengers have definitely 
preferred the “Arandora Star.” Large numbers have travel- 
led half-a-dozen or more times, while several have records of 
15 to 18 cruises on the “ Arandora Star” to their credit. 
The Blue Star Line venture to think that the explanation of 
the above is summed up in one word—SATISFACTION. 


May we add your name to the list of Arandora enthusiasts? 


FORTHCOMING CRUISES INCLUDE 


AUGUST 4. To Bergen, AUGUST 18. To Norway, SEPT. 8: To Algiers, 


Oslo, Copenhagen and the 
Norwegian Fjords. 
13 Days. From 20 Gns. 


SEPT. 29. To Tangier, 
Cairo, Jaffa for Jerusalem, 


Sweden, Denmark, Dantzig, 
Germany and Holland. 
19 Days. From 30 Gns. 


Philippeville, Alexandria for 
Cyprus, Port Said, Haifa tor 


Tripoli, Naples (for Pompeii), 
Barcelona, Gibraltar, Lisbon. 
19 Days. From 34 Gns. 


DEC. 22. To Teneriffe, Gam- 











Nazareth, Beyrout, Rhodes, Athens, Tunis, Gibraltar. bia, Sierre Leone, Madeira. 
30 Days. From 53 Gns. 20 Days. From 34 Gns. 


ALSO UNIQUE WINTER SUNSHINE CRUISE 


To Teneriffe, St. Helena, Cape Town, Durban, Mauritius, Bali, Semarang, Batavia, Singapore, 
Penang, Colombo, Aden, Port Tewlik for Cairo, Port Said, Bizerta tor Tunis. 


JAN. 26 to APRIL 11, 1935, 75 DAYS. FROM 155 Gns. INCLUSIVE 


For full details and illustrated Cruising Brochure apply : 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1; Head Office: ¢O St. Mary Axe, 
E.C.3; Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, Paris and all Principal Agents. 
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Charivaria. 





An American author has killed a 
| leopard with his bare hands. It is said 
| . . 
| that when he calls on his publishers 


| thev see him at once. 
| 
| 


Cuts in Italian State salaries are 
| from six per cent. to twelve per cent., 
| but Signor Musso. | aca 
ust himself has 
| taken a cut of 
‘twenty per cent. | 
This was the most | 
| unkind cut of all. 


| 


| “France and 
| England must not 
drift further 
apart,” says a poli- 
tican. Channel- 
swimmers will en- | 
dorse this. | 


| 


Wehearthatour | 
Unemployment 
Exchange is in- 
stalling automatic 
paying-out mach- 
ines in order to} 
save labour. 


An Australian | 
inventor claims to | 
have perfected an | 
artillery device 
which causes a} 
shell to swerve in | 
the course of its | 
flight. His view | 
is that “straight | 

| 





up-and - down | 
stuff” is unworthy | 
of first-class war- | 
aa | 

So far this sea- | 
son, one of our 
gossip-writers ob- |_— 





“ Don’? BE SO SUBURBAN, SUSAN. 


In view of the reported advance of 
the Sahara into French territory, it is 
anticipated thata formal complaint will 
be made to the League of Nations. 


A man was recently charged with 
stealing a Panama hat, two packets of 
matches, a tin of sardines and a cushion. 
It is thought that his idea was to go 
for a picnic on the Thames. 


“When cooking a shoulder, baste 
thoroughly before turning,” 


Says a 
chef. Sunbathers, please note. 


Two eminent cricketers hold opposite 
beliefs as to whether it is luckier to 
put on the right pad first, or the left. 
Batsmen in doubt would gain con- 
fidence by putting on both simul- 
taneously. i 











i 
iH 


WT mn | 


MUSTN’T. A WOMAN LOOK AT ME?” 


The British Open 
|Golf Champion- 
|ship was (as the 
| GREAT DUKE said) 
| wonon the playing- 


During anearth- 
quake in New Zea- 
land two members 
of a club continued 
to play bridge. 


we understand, 
had a game by 
itself. 


The recent de- 
claration on Dis- 
armament 
by a Labour or- 
ganisation will re- 
mind many of the 
man who offered 
to join the army 


he wouldn’t have 
to leave the coun- 
try except in time 
of invasion. 








rh 


I SS | A landlady ad- 
\ | vertises that her 

NW SS | boarding-house 
| has been made into 
la delightful retreat. 
| But only in prepar- 
|ation for a terrific 
| charge. x 





| 
i 







| 








serves, no débutante has out-stripped 
her sisters. We must wait till it grows 


| Warmer. 
| 


“Small Bore Shooting,” announces a 
|headline. It seems a pity to waste 
| cartridges on the small ones when there 


d 
| are so many big ones about. 


| 
| 
| Imitation jewellery made of cork, 
| Which is not affected by salt water, is 
| being worn on Riviera beaches. Pru- 
| dent bathers are wearing enough to 
keep them afloat. 


A business-man says that the average 
typist spells abominably. We seem to 
remember one or two who couldn’t 
even do that. 


Somebody has had the idea of saving 
water by painting a line round the bath. 
An alternative plan is to paint lines 
round the bathers. 


“Tt is easy to become a centenarian, ” 
declares one of them. Apparently all 
one has to do is to live a hundred years. 


“Tt is impossible to get an idea of 
a mass-attack without going to war,” 
says an old campaigner. Evidently he 
has never played with a bee-hive. 


At most West-End restaurants, we 
are told, Italians are to be seen dancing. 
At others they are to be found waiting. 








‘The future of Larwood, England’s fastest 
bowler, still depends on something which 
may or may not happen.”—Daily Paper. 
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Again that blinding flash! 





fields of Waterloo. | 


The billiard-table, | 


made ! 


on condition that | 
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Lines to an English Pamphleteer. 





THANK you, Mr. Whatnot, for your leaflets and your sermons 
Showing how delightful everything would be 

Could we but follow the Italians and the Germans 
And wear some dark-hued haberdasheree. 


Clear would be all that is nebulous and misty, 
Life less difficult, earth more fair, 

If we were Brownshirts, if we were Fascisti 
With an Oriental symbol on our underwear. 


Well, I have seen him, this estimable Teuton, 
With his hands deep-dyed in his comrades’ gore, 

And now I recommend you to put your shirt on 
And not walk about in your vest any more. 


Strong men, stern men, goggle-eyed dictators, 

Bringing out their guns when aught may go amiss— 
I was never very keen on the constitution-haters, 

And I don’t feel very keen at the time of writing this. 


And if I must salute him, the masterful, the Leader, 
It is only the hope that, ruthless in his powers, 
With his dying friends about him, he may cease to be a 
breeder 
Of silly littler Hitlers in a land like ours. 


Oh, all you funny followers of tinpot tyrants, 
Who walk about the town in many-coloured shirts, 
Kindly see what happens to the clamorous aspirants 
To be intimates of Caesar when the competition hurts 


You speak of PERTANDER, you speak of THRASYBULUS, 
You claim that we shall all sleep safer in our beds 

If but some Big Man would come along to rule us— 
But what about Tarqutn and the poppies’ heads? 


Noble perhaps is the face of Revolution, 

But, however far you fancy that our Parliament has sunk, 
There’s a magic in the twin words, “ British Constitution,” 
For those who still can say it and are not too drunk. 

Evor. 








Giving Away the ‘Prizes. 





It has come my way at last. I am to give away the 
prizes at a school, and will be able to ‘tell the young all 
sorts of comforting things. 

“Those of you,” I shall say, “who have won prizes have 
at last got something you can sell; and you are not to mind 
if they are tawdry and cheap gilt affairs, much diminished 
in value by having the school arms stamped on them and 
by the unnecessary scribblings inside the cover in which 
your headmaster has indulged. Never mind. The greatest 
traders have begun in the smallest way, often with nothing 
to sell but what they could pinch, and winning this prize 
equips you for commerce. You now have capital, without 


, which nothing can be done, and the worse the prize the 


better the training in salesmanship and haggling will be. 

“Tt is a pity the books are all poets, Keats and the like; 
quite unsaleable you would think—but no, not quite. 
There are other schools with prizes to give away, and if 
you start learning how to remove all inscriptions and 
stamped designs you will find yourself gaining experience 
in the most important branch of chemistry. 

“In any case, children,” I will continue, ‘do not keep 
your prizes into adult life, carrying them round to lodgings 
and finally resting them behind glass. They will never be 
anything but a reproach to you. If you get on in the world 
you will want to think you had a wild unpromising youth, 








and if you don’t, how silly you will look as an object-lesgop 
on the way the good boys come to nothing in the end’ 
Consider rather that a prize shows that you have fitted 
yourself for the real occupation of man and his real business 
on this planet—the assessment of value in exchange. 

“And as for you who have won no prizes,” I shall say 
with a sudden and moving change of key, “what does the 
future hold for you—the dust-heap, the sewer, the gibbet 
or the block? I trow not. Take heart, failures,” I shalj 
vociferate, “for failure too is needed in the world as the 
background to success. You are the great grey background 
against which the gaily-caparisoned peacocks of success 
will strut. You are audience, spectator, gaper, part of the 
world wondering. That is a very fine, very necessary, very 
useful thing to be. I congratulate you all. It is also much 
more restful than meriting. 

“Some of you will have tried very hard to win prizes 
and will have failed utterly—been bottom, in fact, 
with cheating. What of it? It does not matter. It is 
immaterial. If there were no tragedies there could be no 
daily papers—I mean no readable ones. Think how many 
important positions there are in life for which success in 
book-learning is no sort of qualification. Some of you are 
probably going to be murdered. I speak statistically and 
imply nothing about your natures or how unbearable you 
may be or become. I want to point out to you that you 
can entertain your fellows as conundrum corpse and be 
front-page stuff, so that it may not matter that you are 
not clever or amusing to talk to. 

“Time is going to show, children, that in some cases, 
perhaps in many, the money spent on teaching you has 
been money utterly wasted. If it was the old people who 
were sent to school, how few would seem worth sending! 
But your worthlessness is Time’s jolly secret, which is 
going to come out bit by bit. Each decade you will be | 
seen to be a little rottener, till the end is reached. 

“Of course there will be exceptions, pupils for whom this 
day is a turning-point and my voice a trumpet-call to 
progressive sanctity. Some of the prize-winners are now 
enjoying their grand climacteric and will start going down- 
hill after to-day ; and some of the losers will develop talents | 
and virtues in unsuspected directions. That is what 
reduces these prize-giving ceremonies to a farce and makes 
schoolmasters look so uncommonly foolish. We cannot | 
even say that the prizes are going into the morally right | 
hands. There are, I know, cases where prizes were in- 
evitable and the parents would have removed the children 
and tried their luck at another school, just as there 
are other cases where awarding a prize would have con- 
firmed a conceited parent in the view that his brat had 
nothing more to learn here. 

“The whole business of awarding marks and prizes is 
a highly-skilled business. But we do not know—how can 
we ?—whether the experience of receiving from my hands 
a prize amid plaudits will not be fatal to the ultimate 
salvation of the young winner and the first step to over- 
weening pride. How little we know, we who confidently | 
allot prizes and are the friends of headmasters and speak 
so confidently ! 

“Everything your masters have taught you this year, 
except the prepositions taking the ablative and other 
eternal truths—all this brighter and more stimulating talk 
will prove to be less and less excellent as time passes. It 
must make it very irksome sitting on benches in class- 
rooms hour after hour when you reflect how untrue it is 
all going to appear later on. What a thin time you all 
have compared with me! And do I envy you any of these | 
books—I, who am free at last from any feeling mt | 


| 


ought to read anything? Not me!” D.N 
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Master Mariner Runciman. “AHOY THERE! CAST OFF AND CHUCK US 


GIVE YOU THE BEST TOW I CAN.” 


[The Government is prepared to spend £2,000,000 in aid of British Shipping. ]} 


A ROPE. 
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“How pip THAT GREAT BEAR GET HERE, MumMMy?” 
*“ | EXPECT IT WALKED IN, DARLING.” 
“ THEN WHO TROD ON IT?” 








A.B.C.: The Laws of Beach 
Cricket. 





THE laws of Beach Cricket are ordered 
by the Association of Beach Cricketers 
—hereinafter called A.B.C. 


The laws of A.B.C. shall apply to any 
game of Beach Cricket played between 
any two groynes or breakwaters on any 
coast of the British Isles. 

The sides shall consist of an equal 
number of players or a number that is 
approximately equal, any number from 
one to twenty being allowed to each 
side. A game with more than forty 
players shall not come under the laws 
of A.B.C. but shall be dealt with by 
the Beach Inspector or the Riot Act, 
as may be most convenient. 

The wickets shall be the groyne or 
breakwater selected by the two sides 
and properly chalked off for the 
purpose. 

The striking implement shall be a 
beach-spade, walking-stick, fragment 








of wreckage or other natural product of 
the seaside, hereinafter called the bat. 


The ball shall be of rubber or any 
other substance capable of at least two 
bounces when dropped from the hand. 


The wicket shall be of sufficient width 
to ensure that no batsman (woman or 
child understood) shall occupy the 
wicket for more than five minutes. The 
width may be varied according to the 
age, sex or ability of the batsman or 
any combination or permutation of the 
same. 


The bat shall not be wider than the 
wicket. 


The pitch shall be the space between 
the wicket and a line drawn in the sand 
with the heel, toe, finger, nose, bat, 
stick, stone, shell, jelly-fish or other 
edge-tool. 


The bowler shall bowl six balls or 
until “over” is called by the umpire. 


Scoring shall be only by means of 


hits actually run out, except that— 


A ball hit into the sea and thence 
carried by natural forces to Spain, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Denmark, Scandinavia, Iceland, Green- 


land, The Americas, Hy-Brasil, The | 


Orcades, or other country outside the 
British Isles shall be called a “lost 
ball”? and count six to the batsman, 


who shall then be ‘‘out”’ and debarred | 


irom taking any further part in the 
game. With this exception the ball 
may be hit anywhere without any 
penalty under the laws of A.B.C. 


A ball that can be retrieved from the 


sea must be retrieved by the nearest 


fielder wearing a bathing-costume. 


A ball that can be retrieved from | 
any adjacent groyne, beach-hut, dog, | 


tourist, tripper, pierrot, picnic, 


luncheon- or tea-party must be s0 | 
retrieved by the nearest fielder with or | 


without apology, but in all cases with 
strict attention to the following rule. 


A fielder, after retrieving the ball in | 
and from the circumstances mentioned | 


in the preceding rule, shall carefully 
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under four, 
| twenty times, or as may be agreed by 
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remove from it all traces of tea, 
tomato, butter, shrimp, jam, marma- 
lade, ice-cream or other extraneous 
matter before returning it (the ball) to 
the bowler. 


A batsman under six years of age 
shall not be ‘‘out”’’ unless bowled or 
caught three times; a batsman of 
five times; under two, 


both captains. No player under four 
shall be out “‘ caught.” 


No bowler shall bowl overhand to 
any batsman under six years unless he 
(the bowler) is also under six years. 
No bowler (under or over six) shall 
bowl or attempt to bowl “leg theory” 


| to any batsman (under or over six) 
| without having first obtained the con- 


sent of A.B.C, 


A “wide” ball is one whose line of 
flight if produced ever so far would fail 
to reach the groyne behind the bats- 
man. 


A ball that stops dead before reach- 
ing the batsman shall be called a ‘‘no 
ball” by the umpire if he so desires. 
A batsman cannot score from a ‘no 
ball” unless he be under six vears. 


All questions as to the laws of A.B.C. 
shall be decided by the umpire with the 
consent of the players, or by the players 
with or without the consent of the 
umpire. 


The umpire shall be any one or 
every one of the players, as they shall 
decide or not. 





Jussos adsperge sapores. 





| HAVE a little apple-tree 
Of choicest kind, most dear to me. 


| vowed that I would do my best 
To save it from the insect pest. 


[ bought a book; with ardour keen 
I followed out the whole routine. 


In autumn with a sticky hand 
I fixed its little bellv-band; 


And then on each appointed day 
[ said devoutly, ‘Let us spray!” 


To make the little beggars die 
I sprayed with caustic alkali; 


To finish those that were not dead 
I sprayed with arsenate of lead; 


Of sulphur too I made full use, 
And nicotine’s repulsive juice. 


I sprayed with this, I sprayed with 
that, 
I ruined trousers, coat and hat. 


The bugs, as lively as before, 
Lapped it all up and asked for 
more. 


Soon, if they ripen, there will be 
Two apples on my apple-tree— 
One for the wasps and one for me. 


He. 5. 








Tigress. “ \WHY DIDN’© YOU HIT IT?” 
Rabbit. “I HADN’T F-FINISHED TRYING TO HIT THE ONE BEFORE.” 
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At the Pictures. 


Kay Francis AND WILLIAM PowELL. 

Ir was only a fortnight ago that I 
| was remarking on the distressing 
| absence of Kay Francis; and now 
| here she is, in a tropical film called 
Mandalay, beautiful as ever and 





Our Perceptive 
Otanpn as Nick). 
HERE.” 


Fan, No. 1 (seeing Warner 
“THERE ’LL BE TROUBLE 


| melodious as ever: but onee again 
happy only for a few minutes and then 
doomed to tragedy. How many times 
have we seen this sympathetic creature 
linked up with wasters and then cruelly 
let down? Uncountable. It is the 
fixed Kay Francis formula, and I 
wish it could be reversed, so that the 
tears are at the beginning and the 
smiles at the end. 

The latest mixture is a little con- 
fusing too, because we neither under- 
stand what is the perilous business in 
tropical waters in which Ricarpo Cor- 
TEZ, her lover, isengaged, nor are we pre- 
pared for Ricarpo Cortez, who in his 
film devotion for so long has been loyal 
and dependable, to abandon her so 
swiftly and change in a moment of 
time from Romeo to Pandarus. In fact 
we never rightly recover from the 
shock. Nor does our adored Kay, who 
at the outset, on the yacht, had been 
so lovely, clean-cut and sinuous—and 
later, under grief and an accumulation 
of make-up, loses definition. But her 
voice is always musical and her own. 

The film has other defects, not the 
least being that no one kills Nick. Nick, 
played by the sinister WARNER OLAND, 
is the mysterious bully of Rangoon 


who deals in gun-running and keeps the 
most successful of the night-clubs and 
cabarets; and it is to him that Ricarpo 
CorTEz, so suddenly and surprisingly 
transformed into a cad, sacrifices our 
sweet Kay. But, although Ricarpo 
gets what is coming to him in the 
shape of doctored whisky—poured 
from a bottle labelled ‘‘ Poison”? which 
has been before our eyes for hours— 
Nick escapes scot free. 

I had heard that in Mandalay, in all 
righteousness, Kay kills someone; but 
with WARNER OLAND so wicked and 
available, never did I think to find her 
killing Ricarpo CortrEz. And for WaR- 
NER OLAND tod remain alive at the end 
of this kind of story is an absurdity; 
indeed an outrage. When such mal- 
adjustments occur the cinema world 
totters. 


If the new Cacney film, Jimmy the 
Gent, could keep up the pace and 
sensationalism of its opening it would 
be the most exciting picture ever made. 
What do you say to a speed-boat 
disaster, an aeroplane crash, a cap- 
sized lifeboat, a racehorse jumping the 
rails into the crowd, and two trains in 
collision—all in a minute or so? But 
that is the end of such excitement; 
they are shown at enormous cost, in 











ines ory 


Our Perceptive Fan, No. 
Fraycis as Tanya in Rangoon). 
I°M GOING TO BE FOR THIS GIRL LATER ON!” 
the 
prepare the audience for the fact that 
Jiminy Corrigan, as played by JAMES 


2 (seeing Kar 
“ How sorry 


lavish Hollywood way, merely to 


CaGNEY, is a lawyer whose business it 
is to find the next-of-kin of those who 
before they have made their wills lose 


their lives in accidents, and the story | 
itself is unfolded, very unconvine ingly, | 
amid office furniture. 


It is true that, in default of women, | 
his usual prey, the impulsive and im. | 
patient CAGNEY, true to type, occasion. | 
ally throws this furniture about; but | 


after such a start we cannot but be 
disappointed. In the name of the 
Prophet—figs. 


Having read DasHreL HaMMett’s 
detective story, The Thin Man, I am 


SLEUTH-HOUND GETTING A HUNCH, 








Nick Charles . Wriiwram Powe tt. 


in a position to state that the film with | 
the same title beth adheres to the plot 
and, when necessary, most effectively 
departs from it. In fact this departure, | 
which takes the form of a dinner-party | 
attended by every one in any way 
involved in the murder, is the making 
of the picture. In a similar scene in Sir 
JAMES Barrie’s play, Shall We Join 
the Ladies? the audience are left guess. | 
ing. But when WILLIAM PowELLt takes 
charge, as he does as Nick Charles in | 
The Thin Man, everything is precise | 
and definite and the process of elimina. | 
tion becomes in his fateful hands a 
real thrill. Having, as I have said, read 
the book, I knew what was coming; 
but none the less I was not unmoved. 
How many of the audience had spotted 
the criminal, I should much like to 
know. 

This film is the first in my experi- 
ence to combine sleuthing with jokes, 
and without any harm to the story | 
itself. It is also the first to exhibit a | 
detective who, unless he has super: | 
human powers of resistance to alcohol, | 
is never sober, and again without any | 
harm to the drama. It is probable that 
Wi11AM PowELt is the only actor who 
could carry such handicaps. He is ably | 
supported by one of the most accom- | 
plished wire-haired terriers I ever saw. | 
EK. V.L. 

“Wall then bowled Farnes, and lunch 
was taken with the England total 410 for 
nine. It was rather naughty of Farnes to 
try a cut off the stumps.”—Dazly Paper. 
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“T’ve Got to be Funny.” 


I’vE got to be funny, I’ve got to be funny, 
But what can a fellow be funny about ? 
We’ve too many women and not enough money, 
The present is dingy, the future is doubt: 
But I’ve got to be funny, I’ve got to be funny, 
Not funny to-morrow or funny next week— 
When the general outlook may not be so bleak— 
But funny to-day, 
This particular day, 
With all these absurd “Accounts Rendered” to pay, 
And a man who annoys me is coming to stay. 


I study the papers from dawn till dew, 
But the comic events are surprisingly few; 
And when an event has a comical tone 
As a rule it is wiser to leave it alone. 
Take Foreign Affairs— 
Well, nobody cares 
For frivolous comment on Foreign Affairs; 
We have to behave 
As if they were grave. 
Although they remind us of Musical Chairs. 
Well, what are S.S.’s and why are §.A.’s, 
And which of the statesmen is it that wears stays ? 
No doubt there is fun 
To be had from the Hun, 
But one cannot forget that he carries a gun; 
And I have to remember my words may be read 
By Gobble or Boring and go to his head. 


Then at home there are so many sensitive toes 
That it isn’t as simple as many suppose; 
It’s easy enough 
To do comical stuff 
In the French or American way, 
When you don’t give a darn 
For the theme of the yarn 
Or mind very much what you say; 
But L’ve got to be funny, I’ve got to be funny, 
I've got to be funny in England to-day. 
Our fathers’ pet figures of fun will not do— 
The plumber, the painter, the cook and the Jew; 
And if vou insist 
I can give a long list 
Of jokes that will never get through. 


For the rest, if we look at the news, 
How few are the things that amuse, 

What with earthquakes in China, disease in Tibet, 
Motor-crashes at Kingston and everywhere Debt; 
And Folly and Fury and Fudge, 

And Budgets unable to budge, 

Poor farmers knocked out 
By the drought 
Or farmers in pain 
From the rain; 
Dictators and duds 
And famine and floods 
And shirts a new colour, 
More speeches—but duller— 
And the same thing all over again! 
Ive got to be funny, I’ve got to be funny, 
But what is a man to be funny about? 


Well, I know what you'll say: “ Put the papers away 
And concentrate only on that which 1s gay. 
There are so many joily nice things going on. 


Take Jane, who is happily married to John; 
They dwell at ‘The Rosery,’ Brawn— 
Four children, a dog and a lawn; 
Their life is a dream— 
What a glorious theme!” 

But, pardon, I’ve got to be funny ! 
And—this is the kernel and heart of my song— 
You cannot be funny when nothing goes wrong. 
(Well, if Hopgs made a hundred and carried his bat 
No wit in all Britain could jest about that; 

But you may get a giggle, with luck, 
If BRADMAN is bowled for a duck.) 
You cannot make fun of that fortunate two, 
And you'll get into trouble with Deans if you do. 
If the couple have many divorces 
Or are ruined by betting on horses, 
They may produce mirth, 
But what is it worth ? 
Such topics, again, are taboo. 
Oh, it’s hard to be funny for money, 

You'll find, if you’re that way intentioned, 
For most of the world isn’t funny, 

And the rest of it mustn’t be mentioned. A. 








Safety First. 


THE Town Council of Gotham 

Have placed 

A Red Triangle 

And sundry other Warning Symbols 
At the foot 

Of 

The o 


Because it is there—as they most 
justly observe— 

That ace i d ts 
the en yeddou; 





D.S. 





Functions We Do Not Propose to Attend. 
“Toast AcrEep 133. 
Pxians For HigHLAND Society oF Lonpon’s DINNER.” 
Daily Paper Headlines. 





“AUSTRALIAN DucKS AT THE OVAL.” 
Evening Paper Poster. 


Why didn’t he get his bat to it like a man? 





| 

“John Bull, that sturdy plodding old gentleman who invariably | 
refuses to be stampeded, seems to have won the last bottle against 
the slump, and has now only to be careful of his forward move- 
ments.”—New Zealand Paper. 


He’ll have to watch his side-steps too, we think. 
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As Others Hear Us. 


In the Lower Fourth (Girls). 
Drp you see?” 

| ‘“*T see,’ said the blind man.” 

| “No, you don’t,’ said the dumb 

| 





| man; ‘ Yes, he did,’ said the deaf man; 
but did you really see?” 
“See what? You are a fool.” 
| ‘We’re not allowed to say fool—fool 
| yourself.” 
|” “Fowl, then. 
rather good.” 
| “So itis. Fowl instead of fool. Let ’s 
| always say it.” 
| ‘“Yes, let’s.” 
| “Hee, hee, hee.” 
| “Let’s tell the others.” 


Hee, hee, hee, that’s 


“No, let’s not. Then they won't 
know what we mean when we say it, 
hee-hee-hee.” 

“That'll be frightful fun.” 

“Yes, won't it? Fowl.” 

| Fowl yourself.” 
| “I didn’t mean fowl you; I just 
| meant fowl.” 
| “Well, you haven’t yet said what it 
was.” 
| ‘What what was?” 
“What you said did I see just now.” 
Well, did you?” 
| “I don’t know yet what it was, so 
how do I know? I don’t believe it was 
| 
| 
| 


| 


anything.” 

“Yes, it was; it was marvellous.” 

“T shan’t believe it was unless you 
say what it was.” 

“Well, you know the garden?” 

“Yes. What garden?” 

“The garden. Well, you know the 
top dorm. window ?”’ 

“Yes. Once a person dropped a pair 
of scissors, and it might easily have 
killed a person walking underneath, if 
they had been.” 

“Yes, easily. Were they?” 

“No. Do buck up.” 

“Tam. Well, you know where the 
prefects sometimes sit when it’s sup- 
| posed to be too hot, or something, near 
| that kind of place where Joyce saw the 
| cat be sick ?”’ 
| “Joyce Jones or Joyce Merrifield ¢” 
| “Joyce Jones, you fool—I mean 
| fowl.” 
| “I just thought it might be Joyce 
| Merrifield, that’s all. Hee, hee, hee, 
| you said fowl. We’re absolutely get- 
| ting into the way of it, aren’t we ?” 























' “Oh, absolutely. Let’s always do 
| it.” 
| “Yes, let’s. Do go on.” 
| “Tam. Well, you know Gwen Red- 
| head? Well, she was leaning out of the 
ably | top dorm. window just now. Because 
inst | I saw her.” 
Ove- | 
| 


“Well, I don’t see anything in that.” 
“Well, but you haven’t yet heard. 








“You LOOK AS IF YOU DO VERY WELL BY BEGGING.” 


“You CAN’T GO BY LOOKS, LADY. 


SoMETIMES [’AS TO DRORE ON MY CAPITAL.” 








She was looking at the prefects, on 
that kind of bench thing that they sit 
on. And what do you think?” 

She fell out of the window?” 

“No. She’d be dead if she had.” 

‘*Hee, hee, hee.” 

‘**Hee, hee, hee. It was much more 
marvellous than that.” 

“Well, get on.” 

“Tam. You'll shriek when I tell you. 
It was simply marvellous.” 

IT bet I know what it was.” 

“T bet you don’t.” 

“T bet I do.” 

“T bet you don’t. Well, say, then.” 

“No, you say.” 

“That proves you don’t know what 
it is.” 


“Well, I never said I did, did I? 
What was it?” 

“Well, it was this. Gwen was look- 
ing out like I said, and what do you 
think? Hee, hee, hee!” 

**Hee, hee, hee! What?” 

“The prefects looked up, and THEY 
ALL SAW HER!” K. M. D. 











The Altruist. 
“Farmer’s Daughter Wishes to Spend 
Holiday on Farm (where other young people 
are preferred).”—Local Paper. 





“ During the next week or two life will be 
kinder than usual to readers born in March, 
April and May.”—Sunday Paper. 
Subscribers to other papers can of 
course expect nothing but trouble. 
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Apotheosis of the Reporter. 


-HEN The 
History of 
Journalism 
inthe Twen- 
tieth Cen- 
tury comes 
to be writ- 
ten one of 
the features 
upon which 
| great stress will have to be laid will be 
the growth in importance of the 


— 


of the game, the interviewers of kings, 
the friends of boxers—masters of the 
art of making much ado about next to 
nothing. But even the junior reporters, 
who describe weddings and fires and 
runaway horses, are beginning to learn 
something of the futility of hiding their 
light under a bushel. The right of 
signing their copy may be denied them 
by some stupidly reactionary editor, 
but at least they can see to it that 
the personal element is not altogether 
absent from their work :— 


“Volumes of fire and smoke were 


he turned to one of his officers, and in 
an instant half-a-dozen hoses were 
hurling their eighty-mile-an-hour jets 
at the danger-spot. 

For nearly two hours I watched the 
grim fight for supremacy over the 
leaping flames. . . .” 


And so it goes on, till the final 
episode of the interview, in his little | 
rose-clad cottage (picture on back page) | 
with Mr. Percy Briggs, who so coura. | 
geously gave the alarm. And the out. | 
standing fact about that will be that | 
the reporter gave Mr. Briggs’s curly. 





individual reporter. Notmany 
| years ago the activities, the 
| appearance, above all the 
| name of these deserving people 
| were so wrapped in mystery 
that their very existence was 
in a great degree unsuspected 
by the reading public. The 
| average subscriber, learning 
| from his morning paper that— 


“A fire broke out on the 
premises of Messrs. Battock 
and Slag, cattle-food mer- 
chants, in East Stepney, 
early this morning, and lin- 
seed-cake to the value of 
over £30,000 was consumed 
by the flames before the 
outbreak was got under 
control,” 


merely accepted the fact with- 
out troubling to inquire into 
the manner of its collection. 
| Even the additional informa- 
tion that a Mr. Percy Briggs, 
of Ilford, gave the alarm was 
not enough to make him 
' realise that someone, some 
man of flesh and blood like 
himself, had had to go out in 
the grisly dawn and witness 
the conflagration. It was 
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headed little girl sixpence be- 
fore he “left them together in 
a tranquil happiness that not 
even the stirring events of the | 
morning had _ sufficed alto. | 
gether to disturb.” 

The ingenuity with which | 
the all-pervading “I”’ is intro. 
duced into newspaper-reports | 
varies greatly from writer to | 
writer, but there are still far | 
too many reporters whose skill | 
in alluding to their own high | 
qualities in the course of a | 
paragraph or two on the price | 
of beet or a landslide in Carn. | 
arvonshire leaves much to be | 
desired. An example of some | 
really first-class work in this | 
department will not, therefore, | 
be amiss and I shall perhaps | 
be pardoned for quoting in | 
full the following extract from | 
one of last week’s Sunday 
papers :— 


\! 


“It is said that while Mr. | 
MacDonald is travelling Mr. | 
Baldwin will spend a month at 
Aiz-les- Bains. 

That decision will give great 
joy to Sir John Simon and to 
myself. 








simply news. 
But now, at any rate in what 





“On, DADDY, YOU DO SMELL OF GOLF.” 


Sir John’s joy will lie in the 
fact that he will be acting Prime 








are called the “ popular” papers, all this 
is changed. Not for one moment may 
we forget the men (and women) who 
work so hard and live so dangerously 
in order to provide us with a first-rate 
sensation at breakfast-time. Their 
names are as familiar to us as their 
favourite adjectives, their photographs 
(observe that hawk-like face, that 
rakish trilby) have become an almost 
. daily treat, their breath-taking adven- 
tures on the Continent are described 
for us (by themselves) with a wealth 
of detail and an appreciation of the 
importance of taking credit where 
credit is due that leave nothing to the 
imagination. 
These men of course are the giants 


pouring from the upper windows of the 
premises of Messrs. Battock and Slag, 
cattle-food merchants, when I arrived 
on the scene soon after three o'clock 
this morning. Sixteen powerful fire- 
engines pumped water on the flames 
at the rate of over a million gallons a 
minute, but still the inferno, fed by the 
huge stocks of inflammable linseed- 
cake, roared and crackled with un- 
diminished fury. 

‘Isn’t there a danger of the flames 
spreading to the brewery ?’ I asked the 
tall strong-featured captain of the East 
Stepney Brigade. We were standing 
together in the smoke-filled courtyard 
of the doomed building. 

With a curt word of thanks to me, 





Minister while his seniors | 
travel south and west. 

My own joy is more difficult to 
describe. I can only say that Sir John’s 
triumphs have always been a joy to me. | 

He once refused to address a public | 
meeting unless I was present. Don't | 
assume that his decision was taken on | 
account of my size, though I stand | 
over 6ft. Sins. 

There was no danger of disorder. 





It was due entirely to the admiration 
of the Wadham double first for the 
Wadham ‘ blue and international.’ 


This is not taken, it is true, from a 
news-report but from an article, in the 
form of notes, on politics and politicians. | 


— 
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I hope that the author will pardon me 
for borrowing it without permission. It 
is so good that many a young reporter 
might study it with profit. 

With a model like that before him, 
his account of the Stepney fire should 
gain considerably in popular appeal :— 

“T ATTEND A CONFLAGRATION 
AND RECEIVE THANKS OF FIRE-CHIEF. 
(By our Best-Looking Reporter.) 

An enormous crowd thronged the 
streets in the vicinity of Messrs. 
Battock and Slag’s cattle-food ware- 


| house in Stepney early this morning, 


and it required all the strength of a 
man who in his time was wrestling 


champion of Shropshire before I could 
| thrust my way through to the scene of 








the fire that threatened destruction to 
the valuable consignment of linseed- 
cake stored in the huge building. 

‘A fire, eh?’ I said, looking down at 
the six-foot five-inch Captain of the 
Stepney Brigade. 

Flames licked my boots. A lump of 
falling masonry crashed to the ground 
within six inches of where I stood. 

‘Come out of that, you fool!’ called 
the Captain. ‘No man can stay there 
and live.’ 

A two-ton block of stone brushed my 
shoulder on its furious earthward 
career, but I did not move. 

A reporter has to take risks. 

For nearly two hours I held my 
ground in that hell of smoke and flames 
and splintering débris, while the in- 


| trepid firemen, advancing with reckless 
| courage almost up to my own point of 


vantage, battled to subdue the flames. 

It was Sir Rollo Fitzhose, Chief of 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade (East 
Division), who finally persuaded me to 
withdraw. 

‘Chris!’ he cried to me above the roar 
of the fire that now curled and flickered 
about my knees—‘Chris, for the sake 


| of our old association on the cricket- 


field, come back to safety.’ 


He was thinking of the time we used 
to go in first together for England.” 
H. F. E. 


The Power of the Dog. 











Iv a life the Psalmist’s span exceeding, 


Though it never was my lucky fate 


| To consort with men of light and leading 


[have known one family that is “great ” 


| In its numbers, potent to inspire 


Rapture even in a doggerel lyre. 


Poor dear father, by his acquiescence 
In the shortened title “ P.D.F.,” 
Long has fallen into obsolescence 
And moreover is extremely deaf. 
Mother, taking all things as they come, 
Is in both its meanings merely “ mum.” 
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“My DEAR CHILD, DO YOU REALISE YOU WALKED ACROSS BEHIND THE BOW LER’S ARM?” 


“Ou, I KNOW HIM AWFULLY WELL. 


HE won’r MIND!” 








Roland is a fervent psycho-dietist 
With a passion for performing fleas; 
Susan is a Pentecostal pietist 
With a strong distrust in Empire teas, 
And combines hostility to tannin 
With the worship of Miss ErHen 
MANNIN. 


Joan’s an esoteric crystal-gazer, 
But she spends her evenings at the pub; 
Tony wears the formidable blazer 
Of the Pyromaniacs’ County Club, 
But for headgear, like Sir WALTER 
GILBEY, 
Much prefers a tall hat to a trilby. 


Dolly’s a persistent eyebrow-plucker ; 
Her complexion never is the same; 
Matched with hers the jests of SopH1E 

TUCKER 
Sound insipid and Mak WEst is tame ; 





For she links the morals of Vienna 
With the cult of cocktails and of 
henna. 





All are devotees of self-expression, 
Every one of this rebellious crew 
Shows a calculated indiscretion 
In rejecting every known tabu; 
Birds they are of every kind of 
feather, 
Yet one little bond keeps them to- 
gether. 


Though their voices at the breakfast- 
table 
Mingled with the clatter of the plates 
Are suggestive of the Tower of Babel, 
Suddenly the hurricane abates, 
And they all in soft dog-lingo speak, 
Welcoming one small preposterous 
Peke. C. L. G. 
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Pageant of Parliament. 
(ALBERT HALL.) 


SURELY it was forgotten in the 


| spacious days of Suffragism that four 
| mitred abbesses were summoned by 


Epwarp I. to the Great Parliament of 
1295, and actually attended? Here 


| was a cast-iron precedent which might 
| have been worked up into a thunderous 
| slogan. We cannot tell of course how 


much ice the abbesses cut with their 
tough peers or whether indeed they 
chipped into the deliberations at all, 
but they must have been cxtraordin- 
arily brave women, and somewhere at 
Westminster their fame should be 
immortalised. 

My only quarrel with this Pageant 


| is with its title, which should, I main- 
| tain, have been “A Review of the 
| English People,” for, although Parlia- 
| ment is frequently touched on, most of 


the material forms a far more national 


_than Parliamentary cavalcade, and 


much of it is only dimly linked up with 


| Government. The slices we are given 
_ of England’s birthday-cakes are gener- 
| ous and very expertly handled, but 


England is not necessarily Parliament, 


‘and this title led one to expect a 


closer exposition of our most splendid 


and possibly funniest institution. The 


Death of Nelson, for instance, is one 
. 


of many scenes which, 


| though admirably effective 


| (they 


have got a_ real 


| admiral to lie down and die, 


which he does with a pro- 


| fessional grace), are some- 
| what wide of the Parlia- 
| mentary mark; admittedly 


| then so 
| else in the country. 


| but 


for Trafalgar the 
Speaker might have had to 
polish up his French, but 
would everyone 
For 
myself, under this title | 
should have liked to sce 


| more justice done to the 


| Parliamentary 
| such as the relations of the 
| Press and Parliament, the 


| daily contest of Treasury 
| Bench v. The 


| good judges to be the best 
| all-round entertainment in 
London—and, 


humours of 
tradition, 


glories and 


Peers assembling from their 
distant seats for a gruelling 
three-minute session, the 
introduction of the first 
lady and of the first 
Socialist, the fireworks of 
the Irish Members, the 

















Rest which 











is played off at Question- 


time and deemed by some \ 


obviously, 


Mr. GLADSTONE saying whatever it 
was he said in 82. 

But I am carping; and I hasten to 
say that under any label this giant 
production, for which Mr. Water 








King Edward I.(Mr. Caaries Cameroy). 
“THE CASTLE IS A BIT SMALL, I KNOW, 
BUT THE BABY’S ALL RIGHT.” 


CREIGHTON has been responsible, is 
theatrically a work of art and refresh- 





















































GUARDED SPEECH BY QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Miss Laura Cowl. 
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ingly free from the tedious patches | 
which afflict most pageants. The | 
staging and lighting is audaciously and | 
brilliantly simple; the dresses are ex. | 
quisite; the show moves with a speed 
which you would think unattainable 
on such a scale and yet with no sense | 
of hurry, and from the beginning the | 
essence of the English spirit is captured 
and held, a feat to which Mr. Kreiinq’s 
verses and Mr. RoGER QUILTER’s music 
contribute. (Certain of the recitations 
are, by the way, a little drowned by the 
orchestra.) 

The Albert Hall organ has been 
obliterated by an immense grey-white 
screen, and from this small stages in 
the same colour jut out at various 
levels. These are independently lit and 
allow the fences of space and time to 
be jumped in a cinematic manner, 
while the crowd manceuvres in the 
arena below. Continuity is maintained 
by the excellent device of a Recorder's 
stage, from which a series of commen- 
tators keep us in touch with the story. 
The first of these is a monk giving a 
history-lesson to a novice ; the next one 
of Caxton’s proof-readers, and so, vid 
Pepys and Johnson and others, we 
come to a B.B.C. announcer. 

The opening scene shows a crowd in 
1215 suffering the royal banditry which 
led up to the Magna Carta incident. 
(Here I was delighted to observe a pair 
of horn spectacles, which 
went to disprove the thesis 
beloved of so many his- 
torians that the home- 
comforts were beyond the 
reach of the serf.) From 
that we pass on, through 
the Wars of the Roses, to 
the first Tudor, to Eliza- 
beth, whom Miss Laura 
Cowle plays magnificently 
through a number of 
beautifully- presented 
scenes, to Guy Fawkes, to 
Strafford the Fascist, to the 
Stuarts’ ups and downs, to 
Cromwell, to Dutch Will- 
iam and his wife, to the 
South Sea Bubble and its 
repercussions, to the 
famous feminine invasion 
of the Lower House, to 
Trafalgar, to the Reform 
Bill, to the Abolition of | 
Slavery, to a Suffragette | 
rough house, and lastly to | 
a section cut right through | 
the modern English people, | 
showing thedifferent strata | 
which Parliament (in its in- | 
finite wisdom) represents. 

The settings have been | 
designed by Messrs. | 
Harotp Watson and | 
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GEOFFREY NARES, who have kept 
them charmingly simple and have been 
content to suggest, and to suggest very 
effectively; and the dresses, which 
are good—especially those of Eliza- 
beth—are the work of Mr. EpGar 
RitcHARD and Miss Berry Dyson. 
Perhaps the most decorative of all the 
scenes is the carnival on the frozen 
Thames (described in Orlando), though 
for sheer colour the final tableau runs 
it very close. 

There is nothing in the programme 
to indicate the financial object of the 
Pageant; a rumour which suggests the 
Conservative Party Funds is supported 
by the list of Patrons. Eric. 








“Eton v. Harrow.” 
(By an Old Harrovian.) 





Aw Assistant Commissioner of Police 
who recently retired told me that of 
all the reforms he had carried through 
during his tenure of office there was 
only one which was greeted by no 
dissent within the Force. He altered 
the heading of the Police Regulations 
for the great School match from “* Eton 
v. Harrow” to “ Harrow v. Eton.” The 
Force, knowing his enthusiasm for his 
old School, chuckled sympathetically 
and no one was aggrieved. 

It is astonishing that loyalty to one’s 
School should be so much keener than 
that for one’s University. My contem- 
poraries and I watch the Oxford v. 
Cambridge with a sort of critical de- 
tachment, and if the wrong University 
wins we see nothing more tragic in the 
result than when our County loses a 
match. 

But it is very different with the 
School match. Pulses quicken and tem- 
peratures rise. The old School song 
says: “The match we lose, and win it 
again.” But this is like the warrior’s 
prayer in the A/neid, to be successful 
in combat and to return safe home 
again, of which the god granted the 
first half and scattered the rest to the 
breezes which blow. For more than 
two decades we have watched the 
match without seeing a single win. 
Each year we swear a solemn vow never 
to come again; and the next year sees 
us again all in our places at Lord’s. 
It is not because losing is such sweet 
sorrow, but because hope springs 
eternal in the human breast. 

But if the boys and their coaches 
can’t help themselves, something must 
be done to help them. And it is I who 
am going to do it by sacrificing myself. 

I have found by experience that 
when I am at Lord’s and turn my back 
on the game for a moment, as sure as 
late a wicket falls. It is not necessarily 
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“ JUST LISTEN, ADOLPHUS. 


ING—A WARNING.’ ” 





HERE’S AN ARTICLE ENTITLED ‘WEEK-END CAMP- 




















the right wicket. If one of a partnership 
is consistently using his pads instead 
of the bat, I pop into the pavilion for a 
drink. Before it can be served I hear 
the roar which indicates that someone 
isout. It was I, to my great regret, who 
robbed Whatsisname of his century the 
other day. So you see that my psychical 
powers are not under perfect control. 
[ pull the trigger and bring down a bird, 
but not always the one I aimed at. 
However, that will not deter me from 
carrying out my intentions for the 13th 
and 14th of July. It is full time that 
Harrow won the match; and I give 
notice that when Eton begin to bat I 
shall go into the pavilion and turn my 
back to the windows. It will be hard on 
me, because I love watching cricket, 





and this match is the most important of 
all tome. But [ shall have my reward 
when the Harrow boys sing: ‘‘There 
were wonderful giants of old, you know,” 
and spare a grateful thought for the still 
more wonderful giant who has arisen to 
stem the long run of Eton victories. 

I must remain anonymous, otherwise 
the Etonian members of the M.C.C., 
probably headed by Mr. Finpiay the 
Secretary and Mr. Arrp the Assistant 
Secretary (both Etonians) will find me 
and drag me to a place outside the 
pavilion. 

Of course, if things go wrong, people 
will understand that I have a cold in 
the head or something like that which 
keeps me at home. And that, as the 
Americans say, would be just too bad. 
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“Wet I NEVER, Mummy! Is THAT YOUR NEW DRESS? HOWEVER DO YOU MANAGE TO THINK OF 
BITS TO SHOW?” 














Poems of To-morrow. 


| went down into the City 
Where money runs to and fro; 

I carolled a little ditty 
In those days of long-ago, 

And for seven-and-sixpence I purchased 
A second-hand Limited Co. 


| went on a little excursion 
To the Somerset House dépot; 

[ effected a little conversion 
Exceedingly @ propos— 

For twopence I turned myself into 
A Jointstock Limited Co. 


I offered my Co. to a lady 
Surpassingly fair as they go; 
I longed for her lips lemonady ; 
I offered a quid pro quo. 
“Be mine,” I implored her, ‘my fair 
one ; 
Be Mrs. and Co.” 


I offered my Stock Exchange status, 
I offered my heart comme il faut. 
“Think,” I said, “how the City will féte 
us! 
How envious people will grow! 
Be the first,” I entreated, “to marry 
A Limited Jointstock Co.” 


She rejected her jointstock adorer; 
She said that it wasn’t as though 
She could feel like a balanee-sheet or a 

Chairwoman in embryo. 
“No, never,” she said, “can I call you 
My Registered Limited Co.” 


It was much too risky a venture 
And the dividend much too low 

For a damsel without a debenture 
To come in on credit, and so 

I for ever disconsolate wander 
A bachelor Ltd. Co. 
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| Impressions of Parliament. 





Synopsis of the Week. 


| Monday, July 2nd.—Commons: Petro- 


| Jeum (Production) Bill considered in 
Committee. 





“SWEET SWAN OF NORWICH.” 
“The applause, delight, the wonder of our 
stage."—Bzen Jonson. 
Mr. SHAKESPEARE. 
Tuesday, July 3rd.—Lords: Finance 
Bill read Second Time. 
Commons: Debate on Health Ser- 
vices. 
Wednesday, July 4th.—Lords: Debate 
on Waterloo Bridge. 


Commons: Debate on Government’s 
Monetary Policy. 


Monday, July 2nd.— 
Land of the Rising Hum 
(as from all accounts Japan 
israpidly becoming) is caus- 
ing world-consternation by 
its miraculous capacity for 
cheap manufacture. Inva- 
sion of Japanese hats has 
already created something 
of a panic in Commons, 
although as yet nobody on 
Treasury Bench has been 
caught out wearing top-hat 
lined with cherry-blossom ; 
and to-day Mr. Hawes 
pointed out dangers to 
our motor industry from 
certain incredibly inexpen- 
sive internal - combustion 
tick-shaws with which our 
markets may soon be 
flooded. Dr. Burain kindly 
promised to look out for 
them, 





Question-time was also enlivened 
by one of periodic contests between 
Duchess of ATHOLL and SECRETARY OF 
State For Inp1a, Sir SaMvEt declining 
to examine genealogies of Bengal police- 
men and appearing content with Indian 
Government's quinine position. No 
knock-out blows were inflicted, but on 
points the round was his. 

British hops in Canadian ports 
(which sounds like analysis of yet an- 
other Empire wine) interest Mr. MoLson, 
but Mr. ELLiot was unable to give him 
full particulars of these commodities. 


The Englishman’s Right to Bore. 


Petroleum Bill, which Government 
insists is only precautionary and not 
necessitated by any secret discovery of 
oil in England, is causing considerable 
flutter in Conservative camp. During 
to-day’s discussion it was roundly at- 
tacked by many Conservative Members 
as Socialist legislation. 

These criticisms and the frequent 
suggestions that something awful was 
going on in the Government back-yard 
seemed to anger Mr. Runcimaw a trifle, 
and he denied their foundation de- 
fiantly. Bill allowed for generous sur- 
face compensation, and by control 
would foster spirit of enterprise, and 
he was anxious, he said, in public 
interest to see large number of applica- 
tions made for right to bore. It is to 
be hoped that not too many Members 
will avail themselves of this rash 
invitation. 


Lord Snowden Distributes 
Acid-Drops Amongst Government. 
Tuesday, July 3rd.—From to-day’s 

debates three speeches stood out. 


GA 





“LOVE THY NEIGHBOUR.” 


The Missionary (to the Cannibal Chief). “AH, MY DEAR BROTHER, 
MAY I APPEAL TO YOU TO REFORM YouR DIET?” 


Tue Lorp CHANCELLOR AND LORD SNOWDEN. 


Bee gga 
PNM egse 
” haat 
he hg = AZZ 
Z= 


(1) In Lords, an onslaught by Lord 
SNOWDEN on his old friends so bitter 
and personal that it can do nothing 
but depreciate his stock. Seizing 
occasion of discussion on Finance Bill, 
he descended on House like avenging 
fury and accused National Government, 








THE IMPENITENT VANDAL. 
(After an carly Scandinavian engraving.) 
Lorp SNELL. 


and especially P.M., of perfidy. Repeal 
of his own Land Taxes, in Finance Bill, 
he described as deliberate sharp prac- 
tice which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN had had 
in mind since within a month of General 
Election. National Government had 
dishonoured every one of its pledges. 
As for Mr. MacDonatp, he had ac- 
cepted any humiliation from Tories 
rather than lose office, and at next 


Election he would be exhibited on 
Tory platforms just as reformed 
drunkard is exhibited at 


temperance meetings. 

For these discourtesies 
Lord SNOWDEN wassharply 
rebuked by Lord MIpLe- 
ton and taken gently to 
task by Lorp CHANCELLOR, 
who hoped that old mem- 
bers of Labour Party could 


at least be friends. This 
was generous, for one 


would have thought that 
Lord SNOWDEN hadalready 
shown himself too moody 
for SANKEY. 

(2) In Commons Mr. 
XUNCIMAN made his long- 
awaited announcement 
about shipping. Govern- 
ment proposes to allot sub- 
sidy to tramp industry of 
not more than £2,000,000, 
to be used for defensive 
purposes for one year. In 
return shipowners must 
submit schemes for reor- 
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ganising tramp industry and for en- 
suring that subsidy is effectively 
directed against foreign subsidised 
shipping. Mr. Runcrmay re-stated his 
offer to assist those ship-owners who 
agreed to scrap and replace their fleets, 
and declared that Government was 
determined to set British shipping on 
its sea-legs again, even if sterner 
measures should be demanded. 

(3) In debate on Ministry of Health’s 
| estimates, Mr. GEOFFREY SHAKE- 
| SPEARE’S eloquent defence of his 
Department and survey of its work. 

Water : Only 10 out of 1,000 urban 
| authorities had had to curtail their 
supply, he said, and in the country 
Ministry’s grant was stimulating local 
| schemes. With reasonable economies 

there was no danger. 
| Housing: 1933 Act had _ proved 
| tremendous tonic to private enterprise. 
| In year ending March, 266,000 houses 
| had been built, 208,000 without, 58,000 
with, State assistance. 

Slum Clearance : MrNisTeR planned 
| in next five years to provide 300,000 
| houses at really cheap rents. In last 
| sixty years only 200,000 slum-dwellers 
had been re-housed, but in next five 


years his Department hoped to re-house 
1,280,000. Finally he claimed, and 
rightly, that this would be greatest 
contribution to national health ever 
made by any Government. 

Wednesday, July 4th. — Whether 
rightly or wrongly, L.C.C. have already 
begun to pull down Waterloo Bridge, 
and this is likely to prove most effective 
argument yet employed; but to-day in 
Upper House Lord RENNELL moved 
that national monuments should not 
be interfered with unless Parliament 
approved. 

This drew from Lord SNELL first 
witty defence which has been made of 
L.C.C. bridge policy. He scouted idea 
that only in reverent and intelligent 
hands of Parliament were national 
monuments safe, running through 
appalling list of Parliament’s zsthetic 
blunders, and suggesting that Waterloo 
Bridge was not an architectural tri- 
umph but merely a good engineering 
job, RENNIE having been, in fact, not 
an architect but an engineer. He also 
reminded his Peers that sentiment in 
this connection was out of place, seeing 
that bridge had been started long before 
battle after which it had only been 


called as profit-making device by jts 
ingenious promoter. : 
language of artists, he compared jt 
unfavourably with magnificently ar. 
tistic criticisms of bargemen who had 
to negotiate bridge. Later Lord Poy. 
sonBy contributed excellent sugges. 
tion that no statue should be erected ip 
London until ten years after its subject's 
death. (Why not make it a hundred an 
get a real perspective ?—Mr. P.’s R.) 

Rather pointless debate in Commons 
on Government’s monetary policy, in 
which Liberal and Socialist Member 
could only vaguely challenge facts of 
increasing national prosperity. To this 
attitude there was only one answer, 
effectively made by CHANCELLOR and 
Mr. Durr-CoopeEr (in his new position 
as Financial Secretary): 800,000 more 
employed than in 1932, exports for 
first five months of this year up by 
11% and wholesale prices of primary 
commodities up by 37% since we went 
off gold. 

CHANCELLOR took opportunity, to 
great satisfaction of House, of announce. 
ing that Agreement with Germany had 
been signed, ensuring interest for next 
six months to British bondholders, 
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PARLIAMENT. 


SAXON PERIOD. 


A MEMBER OF THE WITENAGEMOT BEING EXPELLED FOR REFUSING TO WITHDRAW AN UNWITENAGEMOTARY PHRASE. 
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The Baluster. 
(A Memory of Waterloo.) 





“WELL,” I said proudly, “here it is,” 
| and I placed my hand fondly upon the 
| venerable, grey, weather-beaten stone. 
| The air of expectant excitement I had 
| visualised on my perilous journey home 
was curiously absent. 
“It’s rather dirty,” 
| dubiously. 
| “If you get it out of the car, what 
| are you going to do with it?” asked 
| 
| 


said Jane 


Thomas. 

This was precisely not the moment 
| for cold realism. The baluster was for 
| me vaguely, romantically a symbol, a 
| relic, an heirloom, a possession for ever 
| (in Periclean phrase), something upon 
| which our children’s children would 
| gaze in reverent awe in years to come. 
| Loving hands would touch it as mine 
| were touching it now. 
| Meanwhile Perkins had come out of 
| No. 15 and was standing unemotion- 
| ally by. 

“Oh, you’ve got one too,” he re- 
marked casually. “So have I, but I 
'couldn’t get mine into the car. Want 
a hand with it? Where’s it going?” 

“T’m not quite certain,” I said, ** but 
perhaps something will occur to me on 
the way. I thought perhaps “ 

It was rather heavy and, I was 
bound to admit, a little grimy. But 
still, after a hundred years of the air of 
Waterloo... 

It carried away a piece of the garden- 

‘gate en passant, but after an uneasy 
sidelong shuffle we reached the front- 
door without further mishap. 

“Phew!” said Perkins. 

“We can’t possibly have it in the 
house,” said Jane. 

| “What’s it going to be? An um- 

| brella-stand, a pedestal for Wellington, 
a trouser-press or a bird-bath?” asked 
Thomas. 

“Nothing of the sort,” I answered 
rather stiffly. ‘‘It has its own beauty 
and will look very well on the lawn 
just as it is.” 

It didn’t. I was forced to admit it. 
It had the air of a lonely monolith, a 

| Miniature depleted Stonehenge. Never 
had the back-garden seemed so in- 
| adequate. 

“Well,” said Perkins, ‘that looks 
fine. I think I’ll put mine where you’ve 
got yours. Will you lend me a hand 
with it to-morrow ? So-long.” 

[assented as cheerfully as possible. 

Two solitary stones, however vener- 
\able, in adjoining gardens—the idea 
| Was ludicrous. 
| “Tl get Mary to wash it in the 
| Morning,” said Jane. 

Meanwhile Thomas was experiment- 
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“My DEAR, IT’S THE NEW COOK.” 








ing with the bird-bath idea. He shook 
his head doubtfully. ‘No, I think 
you ‘ll have to train nasturtiums up it; 
or what about buying a few more and 
having a perron down to the lawn— 
the chateau effect ?” 

“Thomas,” I said, “you might help 
me carry it into the garage.” 


And there it is still. Perkins, I see, 
has converted his into a sun-dial (the 
one thing Thomas never thought of) 
and contemplates it proudly every 


evening. 





But I have my baluster, although in 
obscurity. It is a relic, an heirloom: 
and perhaps our children’s children will 
find something to do with it. It really 
only needs a touch of reverence, a 
strongish arm—and a little invention. 
Or perhaps a bridge. 








Our Ever-Helpful Contemporaries. 
““When Perry led 4-3 he realised that this 
game was the one he must win. Making an 
extra effort, but playing with care, he won 
the game to make it 5-3. If, instead, Menzel 
had won this game it would have been 4-all.” 
Daily Paper. 
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At the Play. 





“WEN IN WHITE” 


depreciated organs or 
parts of organs with a 
view to their removal. So 
it is as well we should all 
see how it is done. And 
here is Mr. SipNEy Kinc- 
SLEY (of the U.S.A.), with 
Mr. Merton Hopce (of 
England) as adapter of 
idiom and details of 
practice, and Mr. GILBERT 
MILLER as showman, to 
tell us all about it; and 
tell it very well indeed. 
Not, I imagine, with 
strict accuracy. I should 
suppose that psychologi- 
cal and humane consid- 
erations now prevent the 
bringing in of a conscious 
patient to the operating 
theatre to be confronted 
with a formidable team 
of men (and women) in 
white, looking rather like 
the Ku Klux Klan on a 
gala-and - reprisals night. 
Nor do I suppose that the 
great man at ‘‘St.Jude’s” 
would in fact urge his 
favourite pupil’s fiancée to 
stand, overalled but un- 
muzzled, to watch at close 
quarters a deep and in 
every sense delicate oper- 
ation in order to persuade 
her not to stand in the 
way of her husband-to- 
be’s work and career— 
“Work versus Women” 
being indeed the indicated 
sub-title of this play. It 
takes even the critical 
playgoer some time to 
realise that these inaccur- 
acies do not essentially 
matter, though it may 
flatter his petty vanity to 
detect them. Within rea- 
sonable limits the author 
can make his own circum- 
stances if heexploits them 
to a dramatic end, which 
here he certainly does. 
Perhaps less excusable 
from the dramatic point 
of view was the over- 
elaboration of the long 
and arduous ritual of the 
goddess Asepsis, the 


(Lyric). 

No one who frequents the company 
of surgeons has any serious doubts | it. 
that one of these bland competent men 
will one of these days be at him (or 
her) rummaging within for vestigial or 


strippings, the ablutions and _tirings 
of three several surgeons one after 


the other. But a raking glance at the 


audience confirmed my own sensations. 

We were all absolutely absorbed by 
A morbid lot, evidently! 

Has a brilliant, indispensable, young 

house-surgeon (Mr. RoBERT DovuGtas) 

a right to any calculable social life ? 


DRESSING 


WHEN DOCTORS AND A WOMAN 
. Miss Jizt. Esmonp. 
. Mr. Rospert Dovucras. 


Laura Hudson 


FOR 


George Ferguson. F.R.C.S. 


Emile 


sraddock, F.R.CS. 


THE 





MIG bgn- 
THEATRE. 





DIFFER. 


Mr. Lewis Casson. 


—. 


Obviously yes, says Laura (Miss Jinp 
ESMOND), as we are only young once, 
Can he combine with a honeymoon 
study in Vienna under the great What. 
youmaycallhim? No, very firmly says 
old Braddock, the idol of St. Jude’s, to 
both questions. He must pay his price 
for success and for what is much more 
important—real knowledge and _ the 


high privilege of “guessing 
a little nearer than they 
did twenty years ago,” to 
put it modestly no higher 
than that. 

And because young 
George Ferguson misses a 
(late at the Embassy with 
her because his chief has 
asked him to watch an 
anxious case, Laura ups 
and tells him that if his 
work is more important 
than his love he can go to 
it without her, thus be. 
traying a strain of hard. 
boiled ruthlessness in one 
of the gentler sex which 
candid American novelists 
have made us think is 
commoner over there 
than here. 

Just about at that 
moment to George, badly 
over-strained by work 
and jilted by way of per- 
fect finish to an exhaust- 
ing day, there enters the 
prettiest of the nurses 
offering sympathy —and 
more. Of which the un- 
happy (and unlikely) re- 
sult is an unofficial oper- 
ation—so far have we 
travelled in the few years 
since Waste was refused a 
licence—at some place and 
by some hand unknown 
and an official operation 
to repair the resulting 
damage by Braddock, 
with Ferguson assisting. 
It was no doubt a shock 
for Laura to hear affec- 
tionate exchanges between 
the startled house-surgeon 
and the patient on the 
table (there has been no- 
thing but that one en- 
counter yet the young 
surgeon proposes to marty 
her) and to guess the 
truth. Uttering—not at 
all in the contemporary 
mood—the age-old ques- 
tion, “How could you!” 
(to which wise old Brad- 
dock later supplied an 
answer), she rushes noisily 
from the room, supremely 
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“YES, WE ARE PROCURING A HEN 
TO LIVE ALONE.” 


TO-MORROW; MY WIFE 


AGREES WITH ME THAT 





rv iS NOT GOOD FOR ANY CREATURE 








oblivious of the doomful circumstances 
of the patient. The surgeons proceed 
calmly with their successful operation, 
which is later followed by one of those 
unforeseen unfortunate collapses of 
which we sometimes read. This one 
allows our play to end happily—if 
“happy” is the precise word. 

Nobody knows better than that ac- 
complished actor, Mr. Lewis Casson, 
how flattering a part Mr. KinasLry 
has prepared for him. Mr. RoBerr 
DovGLas’s house-surgeon, though ex- 
ploiting wider ranges of emotion, is a 





sympathetic, straightforward and re- 
warding part—done as well as could 
be. A quiet, well-observed study of 
| the failure, Dr. Levine, by Mr. CAaRLE- 
| TON Hopss, ought to be noted, and 
the short passage of embarrassed ap- 
proach played by Miss Joan Marion 
as the nurse had considerable merit. 
| The true hero of this play is perhaps 
\the Job. Is the whole thing a piece 
| of astute propaganda financed by the 
| R.CS.? These days one never knows. 
- 7: 


| The Coster Fair. 


| H.R.H. the Princess Loutss, Duch- 
8 of ARGYLL, is to open the Coster 
—— 


Fair, which is being held in Kensington 
Palace Field on Thursday, July 12th, 


under the Presidency of the Earl of 


LONSDALE. Opportunities of seeing a 
genuine coster gathering, with their 
pearlies and feathers, their decorated 
barrows and their inevitable donkeys, 
are now so few and far between that 
the occasion promises to be unique. 

The programme includes a presenta- 
tion of ‘‘ London Hawkers Through the 
Ages” by Miss Farrparrn, an Eliza- 
bethan Pedlars’ Fair, WHEATLEY’s 
“Cries of London” and other attractions, 
not least of which will be the songs and 
dances given by the costers themselves. 

The proceeds of the Fair will go to 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the value of whose work is too 
well known to need description. 








A Cricket Widow’s Lament. 





O HARBINGERS of household strife! 
What thrice-accurséd brood 

First ushered cricket into life, 

Condemning thus a happy wife 
To annual widowhood ? 


No song from bath or dressing-room 
Now makes the morning glad, 


But unadulterated gloom 
And breakfast silent as the tomb 

If England’s start is bad. 
His lightest gastronomic wish 

She seeks in vain to please; 
Unchanged the flavour of each dish, 
From Larwoop, through the soup and 

fish, 
To BrabMaAN with the cheese. 


In vain she schemes on Saturday 
Such pleasant things to do— 

A river picnic cool and gay, 

The movies or a matinée, 
Or even just the Zoo. 

But no, whatever be her mood, 
She sits till shadows fall 

On seats that outrage womanhood, 

Watching a stupid piece of wood 
Hitting a silly ball. 


Up, wives, for poor old Hymen’s sake, 
And, worm-like, let us turn! 

The weapons of our torture take 

And one gigantic bonfire make 
These vanities to burn. 


Then, to the fiery spluttering 
Of bat and stump and bail, 
A million wives will form a ring 
And dance around and gaily sing 
The Swan-Song of the Male. 
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“ Misrer “IGGINS THIS SIDE OF THE BAIZE DOOR, IF YOU PLEASE, Miss.” 








Breaches of the Peace. 





My next brother (said the barber) 
was surnamed the Luckless. Born 
under an inauspicious star, from his 
earliest years he made it his business, 
with the most praiseworthy intentions, 
to interfere in affairs that did not con- 
cern him. The treatment he received, 
however, did not teach him wisdom. 

I employed him for some time in my 
shop, but my customers began to 


| desert me, alleging that they disliked 


being shaved by a man who argued 
passionately with a razor in his hand. 
At last I was obliged to dismiss him. 
Giving him a small present, “ Depart, 
brother,” I said, ““and may Allah teach 
you the virtue of moderation when you 
join other people’s quarrels!” 

As he passed through Baghdad, 
meditating on the many injustices he 
saw round him, his attention was drawn 
to a mosque which many dervishes in 
red garments were entering. All these 
dervishes appeared extremely excited, 
and mv brother, ever on the look-out 


for grievances to redress, entered with 
them. It was an assembly of the red 
dervishes, a curious sect in a perpetual 
state of agitation, upon which he had 
stumbled. 

Inside the mosque their leaders were 
urging them with fiery words to some 
course of action which did not seem 
quite clear; but my brother, convinced 
by their impassioned sincerity, felt 
that their cause must be just. When at 
length, wound up to the utmost pitch 
of fanaticism, they ran tumultuously 
out of the mosque, he snatched a red 
garment, put it on, and joined them. 

He soon found that they were making 
for the Black Mosque, where at that 
moment an assembly of black dervishes 
was in progress. He and many others 
of the red dervishes made a sudden 
irruption into the Black Mosque, 
waving their cudgels and crying loudly, 
“Death to the heretic dervishes!” 


However, before he was well inside the 
building a score of black dervishes, 
infuriated by this insult to their faith, 
seized him, tore his red garment from 
him, threw him to the ground, gave him 









forty strokes with a whip of rhinoceros- 
hide, jumped on him and finally hurled 
him into the street, where the Caliph’s 
bodyguard was stationed to prevent 
breaches of the peace. 

In this exigency he returned to my 
shop. I put him to bed, bled him, and 
sent for a physician. In less than a 
month he was able to walk again. 
Unfortunately during his convales- | 
cence his opinions had changed. He at 
once repaired to the Black Mosque and 
threw in his lot with the dervishes there, 
convinced that men who had shown 
such vigour in the defence of their 
opinions must hold the true faith. 

No sooner had he been received 
among them and donned the black robe 
which was the symbol of their beliefs 
than there was a hubbub at the door of 
the mosque. The red dervishes, learning 
that an assembly of black dervishes 
was in progress, had been unable to 
contain their indignation. A hundred 
red dervishes rushed wildly into the 
mosque, laying about them with their 
weapons. While the majority engag 
in single combat with black dervishes 
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ascore of them surrounded my brother, 
tore his black robe from him, threw 
him to the ground, gave him forty 
strokes with a whip of hippopotamus- 
hide, danced on him, and finally hurled 
him into the street, where, as before, 
the Caliph’s bodyguard was stationed 
to prevent breaches of the peace. 

A second time he returned to my 
shop. I again put him to bed and sent 
for a physician. When he was healed, 
“Now, brother,” I said, ‘‘Heaven has 
shown you the unwisdom of interfering in 
other people’s quarrels. Take my advice 
and seek some peaceful occupation.” 

“You are right,” said he. “I have 
decided to join the Caliph’s bodyguard, 
for I perceive that they never take part 
in these disturbances.” 

He did so, and for some time all was 
well. When stationed in the street to 
prevent breaches of the peace, he would 








while away the time by counting the 
dervishes, black or red, who were 
thrown out of the mosque, and some- 
times, assisting them to their feet, he 
would venture to whisper a word of 
advice into their ears. This, however, 
they took extremely ill, and even 
threatened to report him to the Caliph 
for interfering in their private affairs. 

One day, while doing what he thus 
conceived to be his duty, he was set on 
by a number of red dervishes who 
imagined he was trying to undermine 
the faith of their friend. An equal 
number of black dervishes came to his 
rescue, and in the struggle my brother 
was almost torn in two. 

For the third time he crept home, 
now in a truly lamentable condition. 
For long his life was despaired of, but 
by the blessing of Heaven he at last 
regained the use of his limbs. I bought 
a horse for him and, exhorting him to 
keep clear of all disturbances, I allowed 
him to ride through the streets. 

Before he had gone far he felt faint, 
and, alighting at a wineshop, he 
tethered his horse and entered to 





refresh himself. On emerging some 
time later he was seized by two of the 
Caliph’s bodyguard, who were patrolling 
the streets to prevent breaches of the 
| peace, and haled to justice, which the 
| Caliph was at that moment dispensing. 
“What,” asked Haroun, “is the 
| crime of this miscreant ?” 

“Commander of the Faithful,” replied 
one of the guards, “he tethered his horse 
in the streets, obstructing the passage 
of a man and a boy, in defiance of the 
law in that case made and provided.” 

“The law is not made to be broken,” 
said the Caliph sternly. ‘The streets 
must not be obstructed. In the name 
of the Compassionate give this ruffian 
the bastinado, and see that you do not 
spare him.” 


—_—_. 
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* Yes, BERT WAS THERE, 


°E WAS THE LIFE AN’ SOUL OF THE FUNERAL, ’E WAS.” 








The sentence was immediately 
executed, and as soon as he could 
walk my brother set out for the region 
round Aleppo, which is inhabited ex- 
clusively by brigands of the fiercest 
and most brutal type. When I ques- 
tioned the wisdom of his choice he 
declared that he was in search of a 
quiet life. W.G. 








“The Dukes are very brave and strong 
and all the work is done by the dikes.” 
Schoolgirl’s Essay. 
Or, as we should say, the “Dutch- 
women.” 








An instrument has been invented 
which enables one to hear insects 
eating. Of course with the mosquito 





it is not necessary. 
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Half-Term. 


HE theme of 
the New Boy, 
his delights 
and anguish- 
es, his discov- 
eries, sole- 
cisms and be- 
wilderments, 
has been treat- 
ed by many 
pens and in 
many styles, 
from the far- 
cical to the 
tragic, from 

the sentimental to the psycho-ana- 
lytical; that of the New Master too 
has had able, though fewer, exponents ; 
but nobody, so far as I know, has yet 
touched upon the third person of the 
scholastic trinity—the New Parent. 
The third person—and yet, in a sense, 
the first ; for from him, undeniably, the 
other two proceed. Without him there 
would be no boys and without boys 
there would be no masters. (For that 
matter, without boys there would be 
no parents either; but let us avoid at 
all costs these hen-and-egg, snake- 
eating -its-own-tail digressions ; the 
subject is complex enough already.) 

It is difficult to account for this curi- 
ous omission. Perhaps the parent is 
believed to be too aloof and Olympian 
a creature to suffer from any feelings 
of inexperience; or perhaps he is con- 
sidered so humble and humdrum that 
his feelings are not worth recording. 
The truth, however, lies somewhere 
between the two extremes; he is neither 
above analysis nor beneath contempt; 
he is, in fact, an ordinary human being, 
and his wrigglings, whether of pain or 
pleasure, deserve investigation. 

They do not begin in earnest until 
the first half-term. The preliminary 
visit of inspection a couple of years 
ago does not count. That was a joke, 
a dream, a fantastic escapade which 
made you pinch yourself at intervals 
and nudge your partner- behind the 
headmaster’s back (“Is this really ws— 
inspecting schools?”’); you could not 
take it seriously; the project was still 
in the air, and he was still in the 





nursery, and there were still plenty of 


loop-holes. And the actual parting, 
six weeks ago, was a crude animal 
wrench, too soon over to admit of any 
pondering upon technique. But this 
half-term business is going to last for 
a whole week-end, and part of it at 
least will have to be played before an 
audience—a threefold lynx-eyed audi- 





ence consisting of the school staff, the 
other boys and, worst of all, the other 
parents. 

The other parents come first chrono- 
logically, for they begin at lunch in the 
hotel dining-room. There are quite < 
lot of people staying at the hotel, but 
you can pick out the parents ‘with one 
hand tied behind your back. There is 
an incongruous, suspended, fish-out-of- 
the-water look about them; they are 
here neither on business nor on_holi- 
day; they are obviously not the sort of 
people who would otherwise be staying 
at a smallish seaside hotel in the middle 
of June. They do not talk very much. 
Occasionally the wife says, “‘ Remind 
me to speak to Miss Simmonds about 
David’s teeth,” and the husband re- 
plies, “‘I only hope to God I don’t get 
howled for a duck.” And occasionally 
they exchange a remark or two with a 
couple at another table. 

“Well, here we are again.” 

“Yes, it does come round, doesn’t 
it?” 

“This must be nearly your last.” 

“Oh, Lord, no! We’ve got two 
younger ones coming on.” 

You catch each other’s eye, ap- 
palled. (Shall we soon look like that, 
talk like that? Or do we already, with- 
out knowing it? Are we, to the other 
visitors, as recognisably parents? It 
is a mortifying thought.) 

After lunch you drive out to the 
school. In the distance you catch sight 
of a small figure in grey shorts and a 
grey felt hat sitting on one of the gate- 
posts. 

“There he is!” you exclaim, and 
begin waving wildly. The figure on the 
gate-post takes no notice at all, and 
as you draw near you perceive that he 
has sandy hair, pale blue eyes and 
rabbity teeth. Disconcerted, but hop- 
ing that your gestures may have been 
mistaken for road signals, you sweep 
past him up the drive. Round the front 
door there clusters excitedly a shoal of 
grey sardines. At this point, by all the 
rules of art and literature, a magical 
current of mother-love should flash 
instantaneously between you and your 
child, enabling you to pick him out in 
a moment. But instinct, as so often 
happens, lets you down, and it is really 
quite a long time before you can dis- 
cover under which particular dome of 
grey felt your son’s face is concealed. 
Even when you have done so you are 
in a quandary. Your inclination is to 
kiss it, but you have heard dark 
rumours that this is not done. Like a 
parvenu confronted with asparagus, 
you glance furtively around you. 
Other parents are now arriving thick 
and fast; with a swift gull-like move- 
ment each of them swoops down upon 


its appropriate sardine, and in nearly 
every case there is an unmistakable | 
kiss. Times must have changed, you | 
reflect gratefully, surrendering to in | 
clination and hugging your own sar. | 
dine. 

Throughout the afternoon he sits 
wedged between you on a garden seat, 
watching the match with unflagging 
seriousness. You yourself are more | 
occupied with watching him; he jigs 
close beside you, yet a thousand miles 
away; he is still living in an alien 
world. ‘ Played!” he says at intervals: 
and, “Oh, bad luck!” dutifully, when 
somebody misses a catch; and once he 
calls his father ‘Sir’ by mistake, and 
does not notice it. Only twice during | 
the afternoon does he make any re. 
mark unconnected with the game. The 
first time is when an immensely fat boy 
of about twelve walks past. 

“T bet you don’t know what his 
nickname is.” 

“Fatt: ?” 

“No.” 

+. Piggy ? ” 

“Te.” 

** Er—Suet ?” 

“My gosh!” he exclaims respect- 
fully, “however did you guess ?¢” 

The second time is when he nudges 
you in the ribs and jerks his head to. 
wards a round-faced solemn little boy 
in spectacles. 

“That’s Rupert Smith-Twissington. 
He collects skulls.” 

There is a burst of applause. The 
match has at last been brought to an 
end by the questionable action of a 
father who has caught his own son. 
There is a half-defiant, half-apologetic 
look on the father’s face as they all 
stroll in to tea. ‘‘Tom, how could 
you?” murmurs his wife reproach- 
fully. You feel sorry for the man; the 
intricacies of Test Match etiquette 
seem child’s-play to problems such as 
these. 

Tea, a magnificent stand-up affair on 
the lawn, is far easier than you expected. 
The headmaster and his wife take you 
with gratifying seriousness, as though 
you were parents of many years’ stand- 
ing instead of the merest tenderfeet. | 
And although you would have sworn 
that every parent must seem to every 
headmaster and his wife at best 4 
necessary evil and at worst a blasted 
nuisance, this remarkable couple treat 
all their guests as though they were 
intimate and welcome friends. 

At any rate the day is now over, and 
you can return to your hotel feeling 
tolerably certain that you have avoided 
making any of the grosser gaffes. _ 

Sunday, in compurisun, is plain sail- 
ing. Once church is over and you have 
carried your sardine off in the car, there 
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“I Don’T KNOW wHY IT 1s, Mum, I’m so FOND OF GOLDFISH, UNLESS IT’S BECOS MY FATHER WAS A SAILOR. Nov 


THAT I EVER SAW ’IM.” 








isnoaudience. You spend a long, hot, 
happy day on the beach, punctuated 
only bya colossal picnic of sausage-rolls, 
bananas and ginger-beer and a hardly 
smaller tea of jam-puffs, buns and 
taspberry-cider. He is still a little re- 
mote to begin with, a little inclined to 
answer every inquiry with an auto- 
matic “ Yes, thank you, Mummy”; but 
he soon becomes perfectly at his ease. 
Leaning back against a sand-dune, you 
ttyto look at him dispassionately. He is 
certainly much plumper and browner 


| than he was six weeks ago; his manners 


| 


ave improved and he is more inde- 
pendent; he is, in fact, a very nice 


little boy of nine; and if his chief inter- 
est in life seems to be food and his small- 
talk consists entirely of age-old riddles 
and verbal catches—well, little boys of 
nine are like that, and you may as well 
accept the fact. And if you once 
thought that he was something a little 
out of the ordinary, that he had imag- 
ination, that you could talk to him as 
though he was a contemporary, then 
you were deceived, the victim of a 
wish-fulfilment; and a good thing too, 
you reflect, or he would be having a 
bad time of it at school. 

At this point you notice that he has 
stopped chewing and is gazing curi- 


ously at the half-eaten jam-puff in his 
hand. 

“What’s wrong?” you ask. “Isn't 
it a good one?” 

“Mm,” he replies. “ But I was just 
wondering. Do you ever think things 
aren’t really there at all—only inside | 
your mind?” 

“Good Lord! Have they been teach- 
ing you about Bishop BERKELEY 
already ?” 

“No. But I asked Rupert Smith- 
Twissington that once, and he said 
he’d often thought of it too.” 

Baffled again. Inscrutable, delight- 
ful sardine. 
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Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


The More They Were Together ... 

So long as Miss Ros— MacavuLay’s hand remains towards 
the dagger we may be sure of enjoying her books, and now, 
in Going Abroad (CoLLtns, 7/6), her never too gentle thrust- 
ing and pointing continue to delight us. This time she 
makes her thrusts at Monsieur and Madame Joseph—a 
beauty-parlour king and queen—and her points are directed 
towards a certain Oxford Group. These young people are 
chums, they are matey and hearty, the Deity is their pal, 
and they try to “change” everyone they meet. This 
process includes ‘“‘coming clean,” “coming through,” 
“facing up to things,” being breezy, sincere and hilarious. 
So far so easy to any fairly savage novelist, but Miss 
MacavLay shows brilliancy in the way she has arranged 
meetings (in a Fuenterrabian hotel and thereabouts) between 
these young cheeriosanda bishop, some bandits, the Josephs 
and one of their most embittered victims a lady who was 
apparently born beyond repair, a Colonel’s family (very 
blasé), a schoolmaster and several others. I 
earnestness and scorn have ever met more amusingly for 
the reader, and I am grateful again to Miss Macavnay. 


The Epistolary Asquith. 

One of the greatest connoisseurs of letter-writing has 
maintained that the less you forget you are merely sub- 
stituting pen for tongue, the better; and you feel, I think, 
about the letters of Lord Oxrorp to his friend Mrs. HArRIs- 
son that they are admirable substitutes for good talk 


doubt if 


temporarily postponed. The second series of H. H. A.: 
Letters of the Earl of Asquith and Oxford to a Friend (Buns, 
10/6) closes with the loss of power to write at all which 
preceded by but four months the writer’s death. It opens | 
in 1922 with a breezy account of Lady OxForp’s vicissi- 
tudes in America and the quotation of two amusing 
compositor’s errors. The friend for whose delectation 
these bagatelles were thus gallantly served up was spared 
(you can see) the major portion of her correspondent’s cares | 
and harassments. Yet there are “cloth-capped Communists” 
at Paisley, the country clergy turn down the man who 
would have best graced the Vice-Chancellorship of Oxford, 
and “Lu. G.” is described on the whole with difficult and 
commendable restraint. Altogether an attractive sidelight 
on a great figure, and one for which the public thus happily 
admitted to the more intimate angle may well be grateful. | 





Pour ou Contre la Terre. 

It was naturally a French senator whose book on the 
land bore the above challenging title. For an Englishman 
the issue is already decided (for the moment at any rate) 
by the preponderating urban voter; and all an actual worker 
on the land can do is to attempt to educate his wholly | 
ignorant overlord so that the policy of contre shall not end 
in shipwreck for both of them. This Mr. A. G. STREET 
ably undertakes in Land Everlasting (LANE, 7/6). He does 
not pretend to provide a platform for the idealist. He 
gives industrialism its head. But he dislikes the Wheat 
Quota, pins his faith to livestock, and, while regarding a8 
inevitable the mechanisation of his own industry—milk, 
wages war on large-scale cereal-production as uneconomic 
and hideous. He also—in collaboration with his brother— 
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breaks a valiant lance against the 
bankers in a plea for a commodity 
pound on the lines of RoosEVELT’s 
dollar. His book is for the most part 
free from the somewhat hectoring vein 
exhibited in his broadcast pronounce- 
ments, and personally I find it by far 
the most thorough and ingratiating 

piece of advocacy he has attempted. 








The Genuine Antique Gentleman. 


The Lord of the Manor sets out 
With so brilliantly painted a seene— 
An ancestral estate, 
With Sir Henry, his mate 
And their household, unruffled, 
serene— 
| That I found myself breathing a doubt: 
Can JoHn Hastrincs TURNER, whose 
plan 
Has opened so well, 
Continue the spell 
He has cast at the outset ? 





He can. 


He tells of a Socialist ramp 
For relieving the casual ward 
By enacting that squires 
In the counties and shires 
Shall furnish free lodging and board 
To the workless, the loafer, the tramp; 
And Sir H., though at first he 
protests, 
Interprets the rule 
In the code of his school 
By treating them all as his guests. 


Such a theme suggests farce, but the tale 
(From HEINEMANN, 7/6) 
Is handled to steer 
Unmistakably clear 
Of the obvious knockabout tricks. 
There is humour, some hearty and hale, 
Some keen as the play of a sprite; 
And I hope in his store 
Mr. TURNER has more 
Of the blend for our future delight. 





Crying in the Wilderness. 
Here is more clean thinking by 
Sir NorMAN ANGELL. All great nations 
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declare they will never surrender their 





| “tights,” particularly their right to maintain arms adequate 
| for self-defence. Thereby each nation claims to be judge 
| and jury, bailiff and executioner in every cause in which it 
| is concerned, whether as plaintiff or defendant. We arm 
| the parties in the trial rather than the policeman and then 
wonder why the verdict is not accepted peacefully. Inter- 
| nationally we have always done thus absurdly, and while 
seas and mountains kept us decently apart it did not 
matter too much. Since the Great War we have been 
| Tepeating the same old blunder, and now that war has 
become a matter of your dropping bombs on my wife and 
children while I drop them on yours it is getting pretty 
serious. In The Menace to Our National Defence (HAMISH 
Hamitton, 3/6) there is presented the case for arming the 
policeman rather than the litigants, the key to the transfer 
of power being internationalisation of the air. The majority 
of foreign Powers—including those that matter—have 
| agreed to such a course. The next word is with this country. 








A Queen of Passion. 
It is pleasant to see again the name of Roprrt HicHEens 























































































































on a novel’s back. Mr. Hicnens has travelled a long way | 
since he threw Flames upon a startled world. Yet, while | 
reading his latest story, The Power to Kill (BENN, 7/6), one | 


sometimes feels that he is the fixed point and we are the 
rotators. For, though the carnation has become a hat, the 
colour green still retains its sinister significance. This tale 
is of a woman who shot a man in the shoulder out of sheer 
love. But the plot matters little; what I always enjoy in 
this author’s work is the exotic decoration, the choice 
feeding and the sense of being among the next-best people. 
Thus 1 soon became interested when Van Brinen ordered 
dinner: “All the dishes were to be Neapolitan-Italian. 
There were even frutte di mare. And we were to drink 
Chianti.”, All the delights which the purse may readily 
procure are romanticised; Mr. HicHEns’ books should 
stimulate the cruising business. And he does the trick with 
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enormous confidence and skill, aided by a style which is 
deliberately and effectively extravagant. This style might 
almost be described as Neapolitan-Italian, dashed with 
Chianti and containing even frutte di mare. 





“ Trifling Composures.”’ 

Pelican Walking (HEINEMANN, 7/6) is a title so far- 
fetched that it needs a preface (boldly signed “G. B.8.”) 
to explain it. The stories which it covers are a good deal 
more obvious in their implications. Miss G. B. STERN 
finds her fellow-creatures ridiculous, or at any rate easy to 
ridicule, and is pleased to exhibit them in situations which 
expose them to the shafts of the Spirit of Irony. As an 
ironist, however, she lacks both the subtlety and the 
incisiveness of the masters, and while she is natty enough in 
invention she is often a little crude in execution. Among 
her baker’s dozen of narratives it would be difficult to 
point to one which was more excellent than the rest. 
There is none which is not gently amusing or without its 
touches of wit, and in bulk they will serve to pass pleasantly 
enough a holiday hour: [ = oo 
after which I do not | 
think that they will stay | 
in the mind like the best | Alga 
of their author’s novels. | é: 

| # 





To call a story a maga- 
zine-story is by no} 
means necessarily to! 
condemn it. There are 
magazines and maga- | 
zines. I take it that 
these tales of Miss! 
STERN’S have made their 
first appearance in one | 
of the latter. | 
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appreciation. One's devotion to the ballet, he says, “is 
exactly like falling in love.” That “exactly” surely be. 
trays him. Moreover it is not those who have not seen the 
ballet who will be most helped—they will, I think, be rather 
bewildered—but rather those who share his enthusiasm 
and will be interested to compare notes with him, particu. 
larly on the value of contemporary experiments and their 
relation to the classical ballet, and on the relative failure of 
the expressionists, with Isapora DuNCAN as their priestess, 
because they work outside the tradition and shirk or at 
least avoid the rigorous discipline. Mr. STOKES, who 
writes (and incidentally writes extremely well) as one of 
the younger generation who has not seen NIJINSKY, dedi- 
cates his book “in homage to MASSINE, superb dancer and 
choreographer, with whom lies the future of the ballet.” 





A Malefactor. 
Mr. E. Pxaitiirps Oppenner, in The Bank Manager 
(HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 7/6), has drawn clear and clever 
portraits of the London business-men who became involved 








*'TWO POUNDS OF SAUSAGES, PLEASE; AND MOTHER SAYS COULD SHE 


SAME 


= ~~ in more than one local 
imystery. Sandywayes, 
ithe haven in which 
i these toilers spent their 
leisure, suddenly ceased 
to be a peaceful village 
Land was invaded by 
|people who from duty 
or curiosity flock to 
places where crime is in 
the air. To look for 
very much originality in 
a tale of this kind is 
unwise, but Mr. Oppey- 
HEIM has_ constructed 
‘his story carefully and 
told it remarkably well. 
I would ask him, how- 
ever, to glance at pages 
267 and 268 and amend 
his account of a cricket 
match. Even in these 
sensational days an | 


SIZE AS SHE KEEPS A BOARDING- rs | 
eleven that bats twice | 








(HuTCHTNSON) an agree- | . 

ably modest record of a meteoric rise to fame and an illumin- 
ating commentary on first-class lawn-tennis. At nineteen 
(in 1929) its author, having wrested the world champion- 
ship at ping-pong from the Hungarians, turned his attention 
to serious lawn-tennis, and the next year his father, a 
Labour M.P., took the bold step of withdrawing him from 
business and of giving him a free twelve months in which to 
show his mettle. A year later he was included in the Davis 
Cup team! In this book he gives one a painfully good idea 
of the nervous strain imposed on athletes by the idiotic 
Press publicity which elevates their simple bouts into 
matters of world importance; and he makes out what 
seems to me to be a strong case for professionalism in 
tennis. It has not spoilt cricket; and if a man elects to 
spend nine months in the year playing match tennis it 
would only be honest to admit that such was his pro- 
fession. What a life, anyway! 


Balletomania. 

Mr. ADRIAN STOKES, writing his 7'o-night the Ballet (FABER 
AND Faber, 3/6) with the amiable intention of ‘‘com- 
municating his passion for watching ballet” and “inducing 
those who love the theatre and have not seen the ballet to 
go at once,” is perhaps in too emotional a mood for balanced 


cannot defeat its op- 


ponents by an innings and three runs. 





Fresh Air and Fisticuffs. 

Mr. Maurtce WAtsn’s skill in mingling romance with 
adventure has frequently been proved, and both the setting | 
and the theme of The Road to Nowhere (CHAMBERS, 7/6) | 
have been most happily chosen. Indeed, in this tale of | 
Rogan Stuart’s wanderings through Kerry lovers of romantic | 
fiction will find a rich and ample feast. For more than one | 
reason it was advisable for Rogan to disappear temporarily, | 
and our old friend Paddy Joe Long found an excellent | 
tinker with whom he could take the road. Perhaps Mr. 
Watsn’s villain, ELudmon Butler, is a shade too melo- 
dramatic, but he is the only weak spot in a team of carefully 
and cleverly drawn characters. Essentially a book to take 
away with you for the holidays. 








The Eleventh Commandment. 


‘Moses Mustf¥ ILE Rures sy Tuespay.”—A merican Paper Headline. 





Entertainments for Which We Have No Desire to Qualify. 
“ MoNSTER WoMEN’S OUTING.” 
East Anglian Paper. 
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